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The only important countries who have not
ratified this Convention are the United States of
America, Germany, the U.S.S.R.. and Turkey.
Germany has made separate reciprocal agreements
with other nations for commercial flying.

By Article 34 of the Convention the inter-
national administration of the Convention govern-
ing commercial flying is vested in the International
Commission for Air Navigation, which has its
Secretariat at 15 bis, rue Georges-Bizet, Paris.
This is a permanent Commission placed under the
direction of the League of Nations. The Commis-
sion met in Paris for the first session on llth July.
1922, the day the Convention entered into force.

The British rules and regulations controlling
commercial aviation are contained in three docu-
ments based upon the International Convention,
These documents are the Air Navigation Act, the
Air Navigation (Consolidation) Order, and the
Air Navigation Directions. Administration is
vested in the Secretary of State for Air. Directly
under the Secretary of State is the Director-
General of Civil Aviation and his Department of
Civil Aviation.

The first British commercial air service (Air
Transport & Travel, Ltd.) ran on the London-
Paris route. The first aeroplane to fly on this ser-
vice was an Airco 4a, which rose from Hounslow
aerodrome on 25th August, 1919, piloted by Mr.
E. H. Lawford, A.F.C. The company closed down
in October, 1920, after running at a loss throughout
its short existence.

Three other companies came into being during
the period of operation of Air Transport & Travel.
These were Handley-Page Transport, Ltd., Ail-
Post of Banks, Ltd., and the Instone Air Line,
Ltd. Handley-Page Transport, Ltd.. was forced
to close down temporarily in the autumn of 1920,
but re-opened again early in 1921. Air Post of
Banks closed down altogether soon after Air
Transport & Travel, Ltd. Later, two other com-
panies started operations: Daimler Airways, Ltd.,
and the British Marine Air Navigation Co* Ltd.
These four operating companies, Handley-Page
Transport, Instone Air Line, Daimler Airways, and
the British Marine Air Navigation Company, were
absorbed into Imperial Airways, Ltd., on 1st April,
1924. Imperial Airways then became, and re-
mained for a number of years, the sole British
commercial company operating air routes to a
scheduled service.

The Commercial Pilot. During the early years
of commercial air development the sole require-
ment of commercial pilots was the possession of a
"B" licence issued by the Air Ministry in con-
formity with the Air Navigation Directions. This
requirement did not give the commercial air pilot
any recognizable professional status.

It was not until the end of the first decade of
commercial aviation that the profession of the
commercial air pilot reached a definite status.

This recognition was concurrent with the develop-
ment of air routes and the introduction of true
commercial aircraft.

During its early years commercial aviation was
forced to make use of aeroplanes which, in design,
were a survival of the War. Even in those aero-
planes which were specifically designed for com-
mercial purposes the connection with their war-
time predecessors was readily discernible. Methods
of construction, general appearance, noise, engine
units, all resulted directly from the development
of the War. In recent years this has changed,
and now commercial aviation obtains for its own
requirements aeroplanes which are designed, con-
structed, and equipped specifically for commercial
use. The gulf between commercial and military
flying, and the relationship between the commer-
cial pilot and the military pilot * continue to diverge.
Already the two professions and the duties which
devolve upon the officers engaged in each are as
distinctive and as productive of different types of
personnel as are the Royal Navy and the Mer-
cantile Marine.

The commercial pilot requires a specialized flying
technique. His responsibilities to Ms passengers
absolve him from spectacular flying, although the
weather conditions forced upon him hi the course
of his routine duties require him to fly through
clouds or fog. He must be prepared to fly entirely
by instruments, and to rely upon the ground
organization provided to enable him to navigate
under conditions of nil visibility.

The growth of commercial-flying technique re-
quires the candidate for this profession to study a
wealth of detail as great as that required by any
of the older professions. The aspirant pilot must
study the construction of aeroplanes, aero engines,
and airscrews; procedure for carrying out running
repairs to aeroplanes and engines; the compass
and all flying instruments; maintenance and
overhaul; methods of certification of airworthi-
ness. He must study aerodynamics and meteor-
ology. He must know both the theory and prac-
tice of air navigation. He must be thoroughly
acquainted with the laws pertaining to air naviga-
tion hi each country over which he may have to
fly. He must know the rules of the air by heart.
He must know the wireless code that applies to
aircraft, be a proficient signal operator, and under-
stand the methods of aerodrome control by means
of wireless and visual signalling. He must know
the customs procedure of different countries, and
the laws relating to public carriage of passengers
and goods by air, together with the documentation
connected therewith. To be proficient in his work
he ought to be bi- or tri-lingual. Before he caa
commence his duties he must possess the following
certificates: Class '4B" pilot's licence with certifi-
cate of competency to fly the types of aeroplane
involved (after 1st*April/1935, the issue of a **B"
licence will be contingent upon the production of
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